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228s REP OSITORY. 


en the Mo nthly | and European Magaz ine. 
SONGS OF A SUMMER NIGHT. 


On, the happy days af our forefathers! Have 
they passed away forever? Must we only read 
of their tournaments, their trouwbadours, and 
their yallantries ? Must we only read their ex- 
ploits, and sigh over the daring deeds and pas- 
sionate loves of the old time—when, as we read, 
we think the days must bave been so fine and 
long. the ladies so sweet and fair, the lovers se 
gay and so devoted, the werriurs so tall and 
mighty in their helms and plumes—and the 
nights, too, must have been such gentle, love- 
inspiring nights, and all so kind and so merry 
withal, that we are angry with our destinies that 
we were noi breathing in those times of love 
and chivalry; when there were such stately 
castles and such bold vassals to protect them— 
when there were such warm hearts and such 
gallant garbs over them. Ah, those were the 
days of gracefulness and a proper fashion: 
in costume alone, but in manners and noble 
bearing; when the wanderer was - welcomed 
every where, and if be could trijl a lay in praise 
of his lady love, or sing a jovial strain of wine 
or wassail, he was the idol of the bappy hour.— 
Well, those days have gone, and all that we 
can do is to wonder how meanness and suspi- 
cion, and love of gain, and cold reserve and sel 
fishness, could ever thrust aside such kindness, 
good-fellowship, and hospitality ! 

In that gallant time, when a still and breath- 
tess night had succeeded the hot sunny day of | 
an ftalian Joly, it chanced that a singular group 
of persons were stretched on the green ground 
of an embowering wood, reposing from the fa 





| proaching mght, 


not | 


tigues of a journey,and preferring the canopies | 


of branches and leaves, and the ceol grass and 
moss that formed their general couch, to the 
draperied apartments or more convenient ac- 
commodations of castle or hotel, A clear blue 
sky shone above them through the foliage, and 
a few solitary stars twinkled faintly there, as 


though a great festival had called away all their | 


merry shining companions, and those few had 
chosen rather to remain behind and meditate in 
sweet loneliness, than join their gay brethren, 
who might be supposed to have assembled in 


| eyes would sometimes 


; 


some far off field of air, beaming in all their 4 


splendours, and revelling, right brilliantly Per- 
hans those few who remained in tbe forsaken 
sky. were philosophers, poets. or lovers. whom 
we all know have little heed of merriments; but, | 
whatever they might be, there they were pale. | 
ly glimmering far away from each other, and 
Tooking as melancholy and misanthropical as 


ere 


ae 





such high-minded stars might be supposed to 
look 

‘The party amounted to upwards of twenty 
persons, including three or four atlendants, who 
were only distinguished from thar superiors by 
their bumbler garbs, and their aiicteenity per- 
forming trifling acts of attendance, but all equal 
ly enjoyed the coolness and oul ff the time; 
while the hostess mother Naturé wecommodated 
the one no better than the other, but spread the 
green carpet, prepared her mossy couch, and 
hung her quivering and drooping curtains over 
allalike: for she, good dame, cannot compre 
hend subordination and respect fer persons, bat 
warms and chills ber children without distine 
tion ; though some, more cunning than 
may artlally contrive protection from ber chid 
ings and screens for her over-kindness 


others, 


Their horses were browsing near them, and 
the goodly company were merrily discoursing ; 
while ever and anon the loud laugh of the gal 
lants and the titter of the ladies so mingled aud 
quavered in the air, that the birds, the legal in 
habitants of the place, were seen flitting from 
tree to tree, crying out in short and sharp chir 
rups, wondering ‘With each ot ther; and in 
much consiernation as though the ring-burning 
fairies were holding their circular revelries, and 
roystering in all their mad and mischievous 
mirth. 

A burst of gaiety had died away and all the 
party remained silent—some preparing mate 
rials ff fresh sully of } 


as 


fur a humour, others, 
pathy with the beauty and stillness of the 
Wishing 


im) SVin- 
a 
for a continuafion of 
the silence, and thinking the company of trea 
rured thoughts and recollections of by-¢ 

days, and cherished memories of some hallowed 
forms, would be more in unison with that sweet 
and qmethour. A few might be resting 
their beads on the green banks, thinking of no 
thing in the world, and preferring at that mo 
ment the soft cool kiss of the grass, in which 
they closely nestled their faces—faces which 
had through the day been glared upon by the 
dazzling eye of the summer saun—to any other 
kisses of lips whatever. Among them was a la 
dy of peculiar beauty, and to whom the gallants 
were particularly obsequious; though the envy 
she night have caused among the othe r bean- 
ties present, from her monopoly ef ali the com 
pliments, knightly speeches and Seuiiiiens of 
wil, was entirely subdued by the seeming un- 
consciousness that they were particularly ad- 
dressed to her, and the graee and piaytulness 
with which she made every subject at uf 
general converse, so that a!] micht participate 
in the colloquial collation. Lat though ber 
sparkle and beam with 
the laughter of her heart, yet a pensiveness aid 
tender melancholy would steal over her fair 
countenance, and the smile would often be fol 


seen 


atter 


lowed by a sigh, even as clouds are seen to sail | 


over the sunshine of the y young spring day.— 
Again the conversation was resumed, and from 
its earnestness it appeared some proposition 


| had been made, to which a majority of the par- 


| ty seemed readily to assent. 


First there were 
loud and short sentences, then speeches of so 
licitation and petulant replies, then the laugh 
and the brief silence, then again a bandying of 


words, at length a yielding from one, and a 
murmur of satisfaction from the vest. proved a 


ee 
poirt to have been gained : some resumed 
their reclining positions from which the previous 
debate had disturbed them, others bent forward 
in the act of attentively listening, and the pre 
parations for a general stillness augured tha 
one of the party was about to sing: after a 


for 


and 


short prelude of silence, a short, cle -¢ and lute 
like voice tremulous!y commenced a plaintive 
sung. Itwas from the lady whose haa es 


anc d courtesy ane made her the queen of ti 

gay assembles She essayed a ballad of ill 
requited we forgotten vows and youth's 
tears: but suddenly a tremor had 
either deprived her of the command of her voice 
or the pensive air she was sioging had awaken 
ed heart-siceping thoughts and painful feelings 
The cowpany endeavored to ebeer her spirits 
and strengthen her cortidence ; when she smiled 
and passing her hand her sweet eye 

recommenced; but changed her theme to one 
light and inspiring. It was a roundelay at that 
time known by the name off Love’s ‘Tourney,’ 


ceased, for 


across 


and in a “quick volume of wild nates? was 
heard ‘THE LADY'S SONG, 
Al me! what a sight the lists display 


Fierce has the tourney been to-day; 

Shivered lances and bhides are seen, 
Strewing the ground where the fray has been 
Many a knight lies stark and dead, 


Some slain witha singke blow; 
Many a knight has hung his head, 
Abasthed at his overthrow. 

For one alone hath couquerc d al! 


anil - oo ie . , 7 : Feel 
And he Wounwies he els fur his corona 


But the heralds have 
And a stalwart kni 


blown a blast again, 
lit pricks over the plain 


He stands in the Jists and his armour bright 
Reflects t ¢ form of the victor knight. 
He laughs with disdain when the foe he sees, 


And looks at the throng with glee; 
While his plume starts up and fronts the breez 
All sure of the victory. 

* Whois he?—who is he?” 


’Tis the liaughty ling 


is heard apart; 


hit of the Marble Heart 


And who is be that hath fonglit so well, 
And done such decds for a werld to tell? 
Alas, he looks a child, 
Are hoodwinke d tou: 
Two feathery wings, and hi 
Is an srrow small and heht 
tle a weapon finds in the starting tear, 

And asmile in the brand of might. 

Aha! by the heart-shaped shicid we know 
Sir Cupid, the kmylit of the Bended Bow. 
They rein back their stecds, 
‘To sphuter a lance 
But he of the Mat 
Phe care of his foe with a scornful gaze; 

For Sir Cupid bath gemmed with two beaming eye: 
The centre of his shield. 

And resting his feathered spear, defies 

His champion to th e field. 

Fair cheeks are flushed, and brows are bent, 

As the knights prepare for the tournament. 


and his eycs 
e : 1? ° 

from his shoulders rise 
Ultung sp 


pear 


and they both prepare 
for the huners ti there : 


ble Heart surveys 


rhe trumpets clang, and the sound is heard 

Of the furious rush and the cheering word; 

But the scornful knight in wild surprise 

Is dazzled and mad with the beaming eyes. 
Through his visor they flash, from his horse he reels 
For the shaft lance strikes him through; 

And the Marble Heart despairing fecls 

What the Champion-boy cun do. 

Ona bed of shields he is borne awov, 

And Sir Cupid is lord of the fierce tourney. 


The first song being finished, @ general insp 
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ration seemed to spread theough the whole 
group All the accustomed singers were se- 
lecting within themselves their most favorite 
tay, in the event of a request for their strains ; 
and those whose voices were seldom lifted up in 
song, strove to recal to tne inory some ancient 
ditty, (hat they might venture their imperfect 
skillin the list of harmony. Opinions were 
isked and given of the sweetness of the music, 


and the beauty of the poetry of some popular | 


troubadour, and various were the passages and 
cadences gently trilled as specimens for parti- 
cular admiration. Even a brook, which hither- 
to none had heard, now rippled and _ trippled 
over its shallow bed, and sang its tinkling melo- 
dy to the delighted rushes, that bent and waver- 
ed to its merry meanderings. 


The attention of 


the company was now directed to a youth, who. 
with little entreaty, prepared to comply with | 


the request made by the lady, that he should 
relieve her from the embarrassment of the ad 


miration she had excited by immediately com- | 
mencing a song, and the smile and familiar in- | 
' peared in his travely he had once been captured 


clination of the head that followed the solicita- 


tion, was sufficient to show that not only a 


triendly intimacy subsisted between thera to 
‘ustify her prompt demand, but that he was an 
adept in the science. 


fle was a youth of slight | 


form, with a profusion of light hair curling and | 
waving over a full bright hazel eye, whose clear | L ; 
| against the stem of a mighty elm, and ina 


arched brow and smooth forehead spoke of bap- 
piness and heart's ease. Close to him sata fair 
gir] with a hand closely locked in his, and look- 
jog at bim so fondly, and answering bis speak- 
ing and laughing glances so tenderly and intel- 
ligibly, that it was no difficult matter to guess 
they were lovers—happy, undivided lovers — 
She stole a short gentle whisper in his ear, and 
presently all listened to 
THE LOVER'S SONG. 

What are the summer skies to me, 

Though bright and beautiful they be 

What are the garden’s freshest flowers, 

And the kissing breeze of its greenest bowers’ 
Though beauty and fragrance mingle there, 

+ And sweet is the kiss of the amorous air, 

Yet flowers were never so glowing and sweet 

As my lady’s blue’) when alone we meet. 

And what is the kiss of the softest breeze, 

Yo my lady’s lips in such nights as these? 

And never so bright were the summer skies, 

As the Siving light of my lady’s eyes. 

Sweetare the beams of the early sun, 

Ere the hum of the waking world’s begun; 

And poets tell us the mermaid’s song 

©an calm the wild sea as it rolls along, 

Phen sweet is the swell of each quiet wave, 


But lknow a som whose rise and fall 

©an murmur a sigh that’s sweeter than all, 
And could you but hear my lady sing, 

You'd have ears for no other carrolhog: 
While the morning beams would vapours be, 
No the light of my lady’s smile on me. 


This song, which was given with all the art 
and skill of a practised singer, now dying away 
ia low yet clear tones, then gradually rising to 
the full swell of the voice, aided by the well- 
timed pauses and finished execution of a cor- 
rect ear, so pleased those who were listening 
that an universal burst of approbation brought 
the whole company into motion. The attend- 
ants presented the wine cups, the ladies shifted 
their positions, as the gallants, becoming em- 
boldened, and somewhat inspired by the songs, 
the time, and the place, were gathering closer 
to the fair creatures; and many were the deli- 
cate fiugers that endured the pressure of more 
nervous ones, almost to flinching. But whoever 
might be delighted with the efforts of the last 


} 
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singer, none were more so than the fair girl | 


that sat cluse to him; and as he had extolled 


the lady's carolling, no one for a moment im- | 
agined that any other than that lady could be | 


meant; consequently entreaties for her melody 
poured in from every quarter; but the poor 
girl, far from attempting to prove her lover's 
taste, sat trembling and grasping bis arm, and 
giving breathless negatives to every request, 
and chiding the laughing youth now that she 
discovered the situation his praise had placed 
her in; butina well-phrased plea from him, 
anda voluntary offer of a song from another, 
relieved the timid girl,and the party were again 
preparing for silence. ‘The person who had 
proposed himself was a swarthy muscular young 
man, with short carled black hair and beard, a 
free, unceremonious deportment, and altogether 
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in the foliage above him at a bright star, which 
fixed in that spot of the heavens, seemed watch 
ing bim like an eye. He was a well propor 
tioned youth, with dark chesnut hair, that, part- 
ing in the centre of his forehead, hung almost 
tu his shoulders in graceful curls, His full deep 
blue eye overhung by a straight brow, black 


| and narrow, which would bend and answer the 
_ curl of his proud lip when the frivolous speeches 


of some of the young gallants reached his ear; 
and then, with a sigh almost like a groan, he 
would {urn to the favorite spot of the blue sky 
above him, and gaze at the star shining there, 


| as though he wished to breathe his very spirit 


into its white beams. His young cheek was 


| pale and rather wasted, and the two deep lines 
| engraven there told of bitter scorn, passionate 


with the appearance of one who had not al- , 


ways been in the land of bis birth. His face 
showed the tinge of an eastern sun, and the 
buffeting of rougher winds than those that 
shake the branches of an Italian forest. It ap- 


by a band of marauders, and in their retreat 
had learned frem their leader the only song he 
ever knew. It was a wild and rugged air, par- 
taking more of the rolling of the sea, and the 


dashing of the cataract, than the low-voiced | 


stream and the playful fountain. He rested 


deep-toned and harmonious voice, sang— 
THE ROBBER’'S SONG. 
We are the souls that fear not fate, 
And the blasts of life defy; 
We've hearts for love, and brands for hate, 
And can reckless live or die. 
Our lives have all an earthquake been, 
Let the timid then shrink and wail; 
But we, who the worst of the storm have seen, 
Will ne’er at its thunder quail. 
Then laugh, ha! ha! 
Then drink, ho! ho! 
To sorrow’s overthrow, 
Why droop the head at a woman’s frown’ 
Here’s enough in the world to smile: 
The revenge of the scorned 1s the ivy crown, 
And kinder lips the while 
Then as on the sea of life we sail, 
Let us not heed the wind or sky: 
But mount with the billow, and fly with the gale, 
Nor fear the wreck to die. 
Then laugh, ba! ha! 
And drink, bo! ho! 
To sorrow’s overthrow. 





This song did not find that favor with the la- 
| dies the two preceding ones had found, though 
Asif fraught with a sigh for the shores they lave:— | 


the gallants were loud in their praises of his 
powerful cadences, and the deep intonations of 
his voice: nor was the singer displeased when 
one compared his tones to the hoarse roar of 
the forest lion, but laughed right jovially, and 
ascribed any fault that might be found with his 
style to hts bandit tutor, and seemed particu- 
larly tickled by the remarks on his strength of 
voice, as the forte tone his conversation after- 
wards assumed fully proved. ‘The company 
were now very urgent to prevail on some lady 
to attempt a gen‘le strain, and bring back their 
thoughts and feelings to love, and sighs, and 
tenderness, from which the rough- rolling sound 
of the robber’s song had roused them, but ii 
vain—none would at present trust their delicate 
voices to such an overwhelming contrast; and 
after much debate and entreaty, a youth, who 
had taken little interest in the proceedings of the 
party, carelessly assented to a general solicita- 
tion that he should be the next singer. He was 
reclining on the ground, resting his face on the 
palm of his hand, and looking through a space 





thoughts, the sorrow that kills, and the proud 
heart that deeply feels but wails not. He press- 
ed his hand to bis forehead, and, still keeping 
his reclining position, appeared to make an ef- 
fort not to be totally a misanthrope where a!! 
were so happy, seeming to entreat himself for 
once to unbend and become like those about 
him, and in a not unmusical voice, but low and 
carelessly, was sung— 


THE POET'S SONG. 

Alas for me! ajcloud has hung 

O’er all mine early days; 
And if perchance a light has flung 

Across my path its rays, 
I’ve wished that it had never been-— 
For like a fame at midnight seen, 
I have not found, when it hath past 
A deeper darkness round me cast. 


Alas for me false hearts I've found, 
Where I had deem’d them true; 
And stricken hopes lie all around 
Where’er I turn my view. 
There have been some that I have lov’c 
And whose returning love I’ve prov’d 
Far above sounding words;—but they 
Are dead and gone, and past away. 


Alas for me!—I cannot think 
Of happy moments fled; 
Or sigh to look o’er that dread brink 
Where sleep the countless dead. 
My joys have been by sorrow crushed; 
My heart’s best sounds have all been hushed. 
Its strings are strained, and so my grave 
Will welcome be—in earth or waye. 


Alas for me!—’tis pity, too, 
As youth is still mine own, 
"Then I should think as now Ido, 
And know what I have known. 
But still I to this earth must cling, 
While brooks and trees and blossoms spring's 
And while the sky, the rocks and sea, 
Are such sweet, silent friends to me. 


Thus the night wore away, their songs, thei 
pleasant tales, their happy talkings and laugh- 
ter, so enchanted the time, that the gay morning 
came upon them like a surprize. Hearts were 
conquered, friendships made, and loves con 
firmed, that lasted through a long life: and of 
ten, in after days, did the memories of those 
who were of the gay company revert with de 
light on the merriments and the songs of a Sum- 
mer Night. J.B. B. 


———- 


Hymeneal Co-partnership.—Mr. William 
Edwards, of New Marlborough, Mass. here- 
by gives notice to his numerous friends, 
that, on Tuesday of last week, he entered 
inte copartnership, ‘ for better or for worse,” 
for life, with Miss Jerusha Tobey, of West 
Stockbridge. 
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KATHERINE GREY. 

The really afiecting history of Katherine 
Grey and her husband, the Earl of Hert- 
ford, forms the tale of which her name is 
assigned, Queen Elizabeth is here describ- 
ed tobe enamored of the Earl: and after 
the discovery of his connexion with Kathe- 
rine, her jealousy vents itself in confining 
them to separate apartments in the tower. 
We pass over the imaginary interview be- 
tween the queen and Katherine, avd shall 
commence our extracts with the resolution 
taken by Elizabeth, who is supposed to be 
residing in the tower at the time, to visit 
Seymour, at the moment when the lieuten- 
ant of that fortress has permitted his pri- 
soners to meet, notwithstanding her Majes- 
ty’s express commands to the contrary. 

[ Bhion. 

* The blood faded from Warner’s cheek, 
his knees knocked against each other, and 
so violent was the agitation of his whole 
frame, that he was for some time unable to 
atter asyllable in reply to the queen’s ad- 
dress. 

‘© ¢How now, Master Lieutenant!’ ask- 
ed Elizabeth; ‘what means this? My reso- 
lution is, perhaps, a somewhat singular one: 
but surely there is nothing in it so appalling 
that it should banish the blood from your 
cheek, and prevent your limbs from per- 
forming their functions. Lead on, I say 

: 





“*Gracious madam!’ said Warner, ‘pause 
a moment ere you take this step.’ 

‘+ ¢Notan instant, Sir Edward,’ said the 
queen. ‘How! do you dispute the com- 
mands of your sovereign 

***'Then, most dread sovereign,” said the 
lieutenant, seeing that it was impossible to 
preserve his secret, and throwing himself at 
the queen’s feet, * pardon, pardon, for the 
most guilty of your majesty’s subjects. 

* * Hal’ said the queen, using the favorite 
interjection of her father, while his ow: 


proud spirit flashed in her kindled eye, and | 


lowered in her darkened brow ; ‘ what dost 
thou mean?’ 

“ ¢ The Earl of Hertford is not in his dun- 
geon.’ 

‘© * What, escaped! Traitor—slave— 
hast thou suffered him to escape?’ 

** Warner grovelled on the ground in the 
most abject posture at the queen’s feet, and 
his frame trembled in every fibre as he said, 
*He is in the Lady Katherine’s apartment.’ 

“ ¢ What he there!’ shouted the queen 
as the white foam gathered on her lip, and 
ner own frame became agitated, though not 
with fear, but with uncontrollable anger.— 
* Guards, seize the traitor 1° 

**Several yeoman of the guard immedi- 
ately entered the apartment, and seized the 
lieutenant of the Tower, binding his arms 
Dehind him, but not depriving him of his 
weapons. The queen, acting on the im- 

ulse of the moment, commanded one of 
“ guards to conduct her to the dungeon of 
the Lady Katherine Grey, and ordered the 
others to follow her with Sir Edward War- 
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ner i their custody. Anger, hatred, fear, 


jeatousy, all leat wings to her steps. The 
dungeon door was soon before her ; the bolts 
were withdrawn, and with little of the ap- 
pearance of a queen in her gait and ges- 
ture, excepting that majesty which belongs 
to the expression of highly wrought feelings, 
she rushed into the dungeon, and found 
Katherine Grey in the arms of Hertford, 
who was kissing away the tears that had 
gathered on her cheek. 

** Seize him—away with him to instant 
execution!’ said the queen. 

“The guards gazed for a moment wish- 
fully on each other, and seemed as if they 
did not understand the command. 

***Seize him! Isay,’ exclaimed — the 
queen. ‘I have myself taken the precau- 
tion to be present, that I may be assured 
that he is in your custody, and led away to 
the death he nas taken so much pains to 
merit.’ 

** The guards immediately surrounded 
the earl, but they yet paused a moment ere 
they led him out of the dungeon, when they 
saw the Lady Katherine throw herself on 
her knees before Elizabeth and seize the 
skirt of her robe. 

‘+ * Have pity, gracious queen :’ she cried, 
‘have pity!’ 

 * Away, minion!’ said the queen; ‘he 
had no pity on himself when he ventured to 
break prison, even in the precincts of our 
royal palace. His doom is fixed.’ 

* *Not yet, great queen, not yet!’ said 
Katherine, still grasping Elizabeth’s robe. 
*Can naught save him 

“<*Naught, save my death,’ said the 
queen; and then she added in an under 
tone, which shedid not seem to intend should 
be audible, while a dark smile played on 
her lip, ‘or perchance thine.’ 

** Katherine’s ear caught the last part of 
the queen’s sentence, and with the quick- 
ness of lightning she exclaimed, ‘thy death 


or mine, O queen! then thus,’ she added, 





| 


plucking from the belt of sir Edward War- 
ner, who stood by her side with his hands 
bound behind him, a dagger, and brandish- 
ed it aloft, ‘thus may his life be spared ! 

**A cry of ‘treason! treason!” pervaded the 
dungeon, and the guards advanced between 
Katherine and the queen whose life she 
seemed to threaten, but ere they could 
wrest the dagger from her hand, she had 
buried it in her own bosom. 

***Now, now do I claim thy promise, 
Oh queen!’ she said as she sunk to tlie 
earth, while the blood poured in a torrent 
from her wound, ‘Katherine Grey no longer 
disturbs thee—spare the life of the princely 
Seymour.’ 

**Her last breath was spent on these 
words—her last gaze was fixed upon the 
queen—and pressing. the hand of her hus- 
band, who was permitted, to approach her, 
in her dying grasp, the spirit of Katherine 
Grey was released from all its sorrows. 

“The sacrifice of the unhappy lady’s 
life preserved that for which it had been 
offered up. The queen, touched with the 
inelancholy termination of her kins-wo- 
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man’s existence, revoked the despotic and 
illegal order which she had given for the 
execution of Hlertford, but ordered him to 
be conducted back to his dungeon, where 
he remained in close custody fora period of 
more than nine years. ‘The death of Eliza- 
beth at the expiration of that period released 
him from kis captivity; and then, although 
he was unable to restore the lady Kathe- 
rine to life, he took immediate steps to re- 
establish her fair frame. In these efforts 
he was perfectly successful, he proved be- 
fore the proper tribunals the validity of his 
marriage, and transmitted his mbheritance 
to his son, who was the issue of that ill-fa- 
ted union.” 











THE MOST ENTERTAINING OF AUTHORS. 
Ten gentlemen of acknowledged taste, when 


| on a visit to a gentleman of rank, were each de- 
| sired to write outa list of the ten most interesting 


works they had ever read. One work only 


| found its way into every list, this was Gil Blas. 


a 








Had Dr. Johnson been present, and been pre- 
viously heard upon the subject, the preference 
would probably have been given to Don Quixote 
The Doctor used to say, that there were but 
few books of which one ever could possibly ar 
rive at the last page; and that there never was 
any thing written by mere man, that was wish 
ed longer by its readers, except Don Quixote 
Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
After Homer’s Hiad, he said, the work of Cer 
vantes was the greatest in the world, as a book 
of entertainment; and when we consider that 
every other author’s admirers are confined to 
bis own countrymen, and perhaps to the literary 
clases among them; while Don Quixote is a 
sort of common property, an universal classic, 
equally enjoyed by the court and the cottage ; 
equally applauded in France and England, as 
in Spain; quoted by every servant, the amuse 
ment of every age, from infancy to decrepitude ; 
the first book you see in every shop, where 
books are sold, through all the states of Italy; 
who can refuse his consent to an avowal of the 
superiority of Cervantes to all modern writers? 

Shakespeare himself has, until within the last 
half century, been worshipped only at home; 
while translators and engravers live by the he 


| ro of La Mancha in every nation; and the 


walls of the miserable inns and the cottages, al} 
over England, France and Germany,are adorn- 
ed with the exploits of Don Quixete, 





To be Remembered by the Ladies. 

A correspondent assures us that chloride, 
sold by apothecaries under the name of 
bleaching salts, in small tin boxes will cer 
tainly take out the most inveterate greasi 
spots from a silk dress, or cotton garments. 
Carpets, however badly bespattered by the 
upsetting of a lamp, can be as readily re- 
stored to their former beauty, as one can 
blow dast from a dry surface. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





Mapame pe Tatmonp once s:id to Vol- 
taire, I think sir, that a philosopher should 
never write but to endeavor to render man- 
kind less wicked and unhappy than they are: 
now you do quite the contrary : you are al- 
ways writing against that religion which 
alone is able to restrain wickedness, and to 
afford us consolation under misfortunes. — 
Voltaire was much struck by her remarks, 
and excused himself by saving, that he only 
wrote for those who were of the same opi- 
nion with himself.  ‘Tronchin assured his 
friends that Voltaire died in great egonies 
of mind. *I die forsaken of God and man,’ 
exclaimed he, in those awful moments when 
truth will force its way. ‘IT wish, (added 
‘Tronchin) that those who had been pervert- 
ed by his writings, had been present at his 
death. It was asight too horrid to support.’ 





Oviginal Anecdole.—Not far distant from 
our good city, there lives a man, whose 
spouse one day got into a pet, and refused 
to speak for eightor ten days, (vo cavilling, 
old bachelors—she actually held her tongue 
al! the aforesaid time.) Well, the husband, 
poor fellow, although her silence sometimes 
used to be most “devoutly wished for,” 
wished to hear again the clapper of that 
little delle, that sometimes made his ears 
tingle; he had exhausted his vocabulary of 
honied words: coaxings; she was inex- 
ovable. At taste it upon an expedient 
that *brough ae her speech again ;’ she 
was very next and tidy about her furniture 
and apparel. »"He stepped into another 
room, opened a bureau, and commenced 
throwing the contents of the drawers on the 
floor. She came in when he had nearly 
completed his work of tumbling out. silks, 
laces, timens, and kerchiefs, and without 
thinking, screamed out—* Mercy! what in 
ihe world are you doing?’ The husband 
turned round calmly, ‘ Nothing, only look- 
ing for my wife’s tongue,which I have found 
at the bottom of these drawers.’ 

| Cincinnati Parthenon. 


St. Francis ~A Cordelicr, preaching on the 
merits of St. Francis, exalted him in his dis- 
course, above all other saints in the calender. 
After exaggerating his merits, he exclaimed,— 
** Where shall we place the seraphie father, St. 
Francis? He is greater in dignity than all our 
saints. Shell we place him among the pro- 
phets? Oh! he is greater than the prophets. 
Shall we place him with the patriarchs? Qh! 
he is greater than the patriarchs.” In like man- 
ner he exalted him above the angels, archan- 
gels, cherubim, seraphim, virtues, thrones, do- 
minions and powers: and still he exclaimed, 
«Where then shall we place this holy saint?” 
A sailor in the church, tired of the discourse, 
stood up and said, “If you really don’t know 
where to place him. you may put him in my 
seat, fur | am going.” 


EEE 
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Miss Helen Maria Williams, a celebrated au- 


thoress, died lately at Paris, after along illness. | 

















PoptRY. 


aa einer ememecoemmeceentsians — — 


Mu. G.—I have just been perusing, with much 
pleusure, a poetical effusion of PereivaL, entitled 
Mental Harmony. Perhaps the following extract 
from it may profitably fill a corner of your Garland. 

WwW. 
We have had pleasant hours, but they are gone; 
And we shail never meet again, to spend 
Glad moments in the kindly interecurse 
Of blended thought and fer ling; they are gone, 
Those festivals of fancy and of hope, 
Those May-days of the spirt, when the voice 
Of nature had a sweetness wholly new 
And most delightful to me, and the form 
And fashion of all crcatures took a tint 
From the fair hight within me; when we gave 
Days to such higher thoughts, as lend to life 
A swifter pinion, that the flow of bours 
Be as the falling of a quiet stream, 
W hose current bas no sound or sign to tell 
Ithathan onward motion, and the sun 
Goes to bis setting, and we know it not, 
Vime steals on such a silent wing away. 

There is a holy fecling in the trance 
Of thoughts; 10 is 4 calm and quiet sense 
Of purer being; we have known such hours, 

And they shall be remembered. Who would lose 
The memory of our blessings, and the light, 

The recollection of departed days 

Of a serener plessure, ond a deep 

And happy tiendsh p, tranquilized, and raised 
To more exalted union, such as bound 

Two intellects in elder time, who loved 

To meet m fond endearment, and to lend 

In mutual talk their fullest thoughts—the light 
Such recollection pours into the heart, 

Till we are circled with a ballowed sphere 

Of biight emotions, who would lose, one day, 
Remembrances so gracious, forthe wild ~ 

Mad tempest of ambition, or the gay 

And glittering Conce of pleasure, or the pomp 
The rich mau pticd around him? 





PRIZE POEM. 


Designated iy the Judges of Original Poetry in | 


the Boston Recorder for 1828. 
SOLITUDE. 
Deep solitude I sought. There was a dell 
Where woven shades shut out the eye of day, 
While towering near the rugged mountains made 
Dark back ground ‘painst the sky. —Thither | went 
And bade muy spint drink that lonely draught 
For which it long had languish’d ’mid the strife 
And fever of the world, I thought to be 
There without witness. But the violet’s eye 
Look'd up upon me,—the fresh wild rose smil’d, 
And ‘he young penceot vine-flower kissed my 
cheek, 

And there were voicestoo. The garrulous brook 
Untiring to the patient pebbles told 
ts history :—up came the singing bi -eze, 
And the broad Jeaves of the cool poplar spake 
Responsive, every one. Even busy life 
Woke in that dell; the tireless spider threw 
From spray to spray her-tissucd snare. 
The wary ant whose curving pincers pierc’d 
The treasured grain, toil’d towards ber citadel. 
To the sweet hive went forth the loaded bee, 
Aud from the wind-rocked nest, the mother bird 
Sang to her nurslings. 


Yet J strangely thought 
To be alone and silent in thy realm, 
Spirit of Life and Love! It might not be! 
There is no solitude jn thy domains 
Save what Man makes, when in his selfish breast 
He locks his joys, and bars out others’ grief. 
Thou hast not left thyself to Nature’s round 
Without 3 witness. Trees and flowers and streams 
Are social anc benevolent, and he 
Who oft comimuceth in their language pure, 









Roaming among them at the cool of day, 


! Shall find like him who Eden's garden drest, 





His Maker there, to teach his listening heart, H 





HOPE. 
When youthful hearts are light and true, 
And all is fair around us, 
The future breaks upon cur view 
In every bright and pleasing hue— 
For Hope’s sweet spell hath bound us. 
And all seems fair around us. 


But ah! too soon we’re doomed to find 
The scenes that looked so charming, 
Beset with thorns, with snares entwined , 
That Rope is false, and fortune blind, 

And dangers most alarming, 
Where all had seemed so charming. 


Yet Hope hath still her pleasing power, 
Although she’s a deceiver ; 

And e’en while storins above us lower, 

She paints so bright the future hour, 
We cannot but beli ve her, 
Although she’s a deceiver. 


Thus we stray on, in quest of joy, 
The dupes of hope forever : 
Earth has no good without alloy, 
And sweetest pleasures seonest cloy, 
We soonest from them sever— 
The dupes of Hope forever ! 
{ Morgan’s Leisure Hours alt 


THE LAST SONG. 

Strike the wild harp yet once again! 

Again its lonely numbers pour, 
Then Jet the melancholy strain 

se hushed in death forever more ! 
For evermcre—for evermore, 

Creative fancy be thou still, 
But let oblivion’s Lethe pour 

Upon my lyre its waters chill. 





Seu. 





Strike the wild harp yet once again? 

Then be its fitful chords unstrung— 
Silent as is the grave’s domain— 

And mute as the death-mouldered tongué. 
Let not a thought of memory dwell 

Qne moment on its former song— 
Forgotten too be this farewell, 

Which plays its pensive strings along ! 


Strike the wild harp yet once again! 

The saddest and the latest lay— 
Then break at once its strings in twain, 

Yor they shall sound no more for aye : 
And hang it on the cypress tree— 

‘The hours of youth and song have pass’d, 
Have gone, with all their witchery— 

Lost lyre! these numbers are thy last. 

BROOKS. 








THE MAID’S REMONSTRANCE. 
From an unpublished Opera, by T. Carzphel! 
Never wedding, ever wooing, 
Still a lovely heart pursuing, 
Read you not the wrongs you're doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue ? j 
All my life with sorrow strewing, 
Wed, or cease to woo. 


Rivals banish’d, bosoms plighted, 

Still our joys are disunited ; 

Now the lamp of hope is lighted, 
Now half quench’d appears, 

Danp'd and wavering, and benighted 
Midst my sighs and tears. 


Charms you call your dearest blessing, 
Lips that thrill at your caressing, 
Eyes a mutual soul confessing, 
Seon you'll make them grow 
Dim and worthless your possessing, 
Not with age, but wo ! 





